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Extract «fa letter from a subscriber and correspondent in Macon, 
Georgia, to the Editor of the New England Farmer. 


CULTURE OF THE GRAPE. 

] have given more of my personal attention to 
the cultivation of the vine, than to any other ob- 
ject connected with husbandry, This is now re- 
ceiving considerable attention through this and 
other parts of the southern states, Much has 
been written on this subject, but every year’s ex- 
perience goes to show that nove of it is applicable 
to our locality ; on the results of experiment we 
have to depend for the best method of cultivation 
and to ascertain what vines are the best varieties 
for our purpose ; they are altogether in favor of our 
native American grapes. I am much inclined to 
believe that nearly every foreign kind will in a few 
years be abandoned, unless cultivated for variety 
cr curiosity, The natives are much the most 
thrifty, produce the largest quantity of fruit and are 
least liable to rot ; the kinds most easily cultivated, 
and preferred, are the Catawba and Bland's Madei- 
ra, The Isabella, though with us liable to some ob- 
jections, produces very abundantly in favorable sea- 
sons; the Warrenton grape succeeds better than any 
other foreign variety. All these kinds produce a 
very considerable crop the third season after 
planting. In a vineyard of that age, last season, | 
saw three distinet crops on nearly every vine, which 
appeared to be entirely the result of a proper sys- 
tem of pruning, which was as follows :—At the 
winter pruning the vines were cut quite low, gen- 
erally 12 or 15 inches fromthe ground. After a 
proper number of shoots had put forth and the 
fruit had attained the size of a bird-shot, the vine 
was cut off beyond the third eye from the fruit ; 
from one of these eyes another shoot was allowed 
to spring, Which soon produced fruit ; the branch 
was then cut as at first; a third put out and also 
produced fruit. Each of these successive crops was 
generally as large, or neatly so, as the first, and 
the fruit matured before frost. I doubt whether 
as many grapes could be produced only in a moist 
season, Which was the case this year; but at such 
times, it exceeds all calculation. Our Georgia 
wine appears only to want age to be equal to very | 
good and perhaps the best foreign kinds. It sells 


authority as would recommend it to the confi- butcher is not known; but Ladid not doubt the 
dence of every one, Yours respectfuily, 


Macon, Ga, Dec. 10,1831. S. Vose. 


unfavorable result with the furmer, when | was 
informed that the animal had consumed within 
the last thirteen months before he was slaughtered 


BARBERRY BUSHES. one hundred and fortyfour bushels of ludian 
Mr Fessexvex—I see in your last Farmer the meal; and this exclusive of other feed. 

remark of one of your intelligent correspondents — Jr js greatly to be desired that our agricultural 
that the neighborhood of the Wild Cherry Tree societies would liberally encourage experime 
is as pernicious to wheat as that of the Barberry determine the value of different kinds of ugrieul- 
bush. I know it is ofien stated that the vicinity tural produce applied to the feeding and fattening 
of Barberry bushes is hurtful to wheat and rye; of animals, either neat cattle, sheep, or swine : 
and it has been so often and confidently repeated and to the keeping of horses and the rearing of 
that I am disposed to believe there must be a foun- poultry ; and likewise the best form of applying 
dation for a prejudice, which isso universal and this prodgce, whether i) aerude or prepared Pitty 
of such Jong standing. It is seldom that such whether long or cut, green or dried, ground th 
axioms obtain general currency and authority | whole, boiled or steamed, simple or mixed. Their 





its to 





by the gallon readily at $2,50 to 83,00. You may 
anticipate that in a few years, many of the hills of | 
the up-country of Georgia will be clad with the 
vine, ‘There was never a finer country for them 
ora richer mine of wealth so long neglected. 

I see that nearly all the catalogues of nurseries 
contain an immense number of foreign varieties of 
the vine. Would it not be much better if it were 
ascertained what kinds could be best suited to 
this country, and recommended to such as wish to 
cultivate them? They are now recommended to 
the public by high sounding names, and by their | 
productions in their own country ; while they are | 
totally unsuited to this. Many persons when they | 
commence cultivating the vine, know very little | 
of the subject and often judge of kinds from these 
recommendations, and their success not answering 
their calculations, they became discouraged and 
abandon the business. This isa fact which I 
think ought to be impressed on the community, | 
and that the kinds of vine that are ascertained to’ 


without some reason, Still [hold the subject as 


I would every other not susceptible of mathemati- | 


cal demonstration, as open to inquiry ; and I ask 
therefore what is the proof in this case? For the 
two last years I Lave raised spring wheat in the 
very near vicinity of Barberry bushes without any 
perceptible injury. The year before the last the 
crop was very good, being at the rate of twenty- 
five bushels the acre; the present year much lighter, 
but this was the case with English grain among us 
universally. In neither case was there any ap- 
pearance of blast. 
Respectfully yours, 

Dec. 15, 1831. H. C. 

Remarks by the Editor.—The Mass. Agr, Reposi- 
tory, vol. v, p. 176, contains the following remarks, 
On the injurious effects of the Barberry bush on 
wheat and other English grain. 

‘This opinion, often deemed a prejudice, and 
by others considered as an unquestionable fact, has 
lately received the most full and scientific investi- 
gation in France. The result of these inquiries, 
comprised in no less than eightyfour pages of 
Tessier’s Annals of Agriculture, seems to settle 
the question as to the injurious effects of this 
plant, and thatit is pretty uniformly, in Franee,Eng- 
land, Switzerland and Germany considered, and 
we may say almost proved, to be one of the causes 
of blight. We ourselves were perfectly incredu- 
lous to this subject, but we are compelled to yield 
to the weight of proofs. 

‘It is no longer attributed to the influence or 


premiums certainly could not be better bestowed. 
They should be sufficiently liberal to compensate 
the great care and trouble with which experiments, 
when properly conducted, must be attended; and 
they should be bestowed upon those experiments, 
which are made with the greatest intelligence 
and exactness, whether successful or not, in dis- 
covering a profitable mode of employing our pro- 
duce in this way. In regard to matters of com- 
mon use but of doubtful expediency or advantage, 
it is as important to determine by exact experiment 
what cannot as what can profitably be done. — It 
is a grent desideratum in agriculture to discover a 
mode of applying our produce at home on the 
farm without loss, so that we may not only pre- 
serve but extend the means of increasing its fer- 
tility. 

Mr Buel, it seems from his recent statement, 
has ascertained by experiment that he can boil bis 
potatoes for his swine with less expense and 
trouble than he can steam them and tells us how 
itisdone, This is valuable information. He has 
carefully tried both modes. IT should be glad to 
know of him if he gives to his swine the water 
in which his potatoes have been boiled ; and if be 
does, Whether he has found any disadvantage from 
it, Many persons believe it to be poisonous, 
Curwen, if I remember correctly, for I have not 
his book at hand, tried its effect upon some of his 
horses but without any pereeptible injury.* — Pota- 
to fed pork is represented by English writers as 
loose, insipid, weighing light and wasting much in 





operation of the farina of the flower of the bar- 
berry which is over and disseminated several 
weeks before the several species of grain are in 
blossom, but it seems to be attrikuted to a para. | 
sitic plant very abundant on the barberry, and, 
which is considered to be the same which causes 
the rust upon the stalk of wheat. It would be 
beyond the scope of this journal to give all the | 
evidence on this subject, but we can refer our 
readers to the work above mentioned,’ &c, 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


FEEDING STOCK. 

The Petersham ox, the beef of which has been 
recently on sale in the Boston market, was a no- 
ble animal, weighing after he was dressed 2019 Ibs. 
The meat to appearance was of the finest descrip- 
tion; but I learned with regret from the butcher 
that the furmer would not get pay for the feed 





cookery, ‘Tie inferiority to grain or meal fed 
pork is stated by an eminent dealer in provisions 
as equal to three ounces per pound. 

Are these mere’ prejudices, or facts which may 
be relied on ? 

* It is possible the following from the ‘ Farmer’s Jour- 
nal,’ an English Agricultural publication may, in some 
measure, account for the difference in opinion among cul- 
tivators relative to poisonous qualities in the potato. A far- 
mer bought about thirty pigs and immediately put them all 
up to make pork. Their food was boiled potatoes. Ina 
short time a distemper appeared among them, and about 
twenty died. Thie potatoes given to the pigs belonged 
toa crop of ten acres on light land ; end in harvesting 
them, a great many, which had been long exposed to the 
sun and weather, were of course, thrown aside for 
pig food. Potatoes so exposed acquire a poisonous quali- 
ty, the upperside turning green, and having all the ap- 
pearance an taste of green copperas. The potatoes in 
the retail shops in London are much injured by laying 
long in the light air; so that where the sale is slow they 
are at least unpalatable and unwholesome. 
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Parkinson says he has known horses to be killed gists, uneommonly aceurate in his observations relanng to this subject, [ would again refer to the 


hy feeding on raw potatoes, 


boon very successfally applied with us to the fat-| account should be read by every person at | 


tening of beef animals. Would they be better if 
. . ' 
boiled or steamed 2? ‘The Complete Grazier states | 


all interested in the subject. 
1 dott not he is, bets are not bred, though they 


that the value of vegetables for feeding animals is' may be said to be raised in the bowels of a) 


notalways in propertion to the quantity of nutridve | 
matter which they are found™by chemical analysis’ 
to possess, Of this fact I have been long satisfied, | 
[throw out, Mr Edior, these various hints and | 
suggestions, not with a view to giving any opinion | 
in the case, but merely to know the value of par- 


horse, 
The other horse I lost 7 or 8 years ago. He 


was voung, and had been easily kept in good | 
J S> I . 


condition, The spring before he died, he per- 
ceptibly Jost flesh, and discovered symptoms of 
being troubled with bots. 


Raw potatoes have and thorough inall lis investigations, Dr Green’s | communication of De Green, above mentioned, 


The article of Mr Harden contains many valu. 


If he is correct, as ble hiats; but | cannot yet subscribe to his theory, 


Instead of cholic being the original cause of death 
to horses, im so many eases as he supposes, I am 
confident the cholic is much oftener occasioned by 


ithe bots feeding upon the stomach, till it is ren- 
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ticular and exact experiments in a matter which is) ‘Through the foilowing summer T had but litle 

of the highest practical importance where opinions and light work for hia; yet with much better 

are so various, and where at best we are so much keeping than usual, I could not hide bis ribs, 

in the dark. H.C. In the autumn, he was seized with cholic, ona 

short journey, in the hands of an experienced and 

FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. jcareful driver, aud dicd before the next morning, 

_ | His death was caused by a small quantity of corn 

BOTS IN HORSES. remaining undigested in hisstomach, Taking all 

South Boston, Dec. 22d, 1823. |the circumstanees together and in connexion 

Ma Fessennen—I have read very attentively with my late experience, | have concluded that 

the article in your paper of yesterday, copied | he had been essentially injured by bots. For | 

from the American Farmer, relating to bots in jean hardly conceive that double the quantity of 

horses. Everything that may throw light upon! corn he had eaten would have injured a horse with 
the subject is important, as this insect has been’ a sound stomach. 

generally andl [ mast still believe rightly, thougkt, 

the most formidable enemy to the horse. 














I have yet to state the case on which I chiefly 
I feel} rely, to prove that bots prey upon the stomach of 
adeep personal iuterest in the subject, having lost| the living horse, always to his injury in’ propor- 
ove valuable horse, [ doubt net in the Jeast by a tion to their ravages, and very often to his destruc- 
direct attack of the bots, and another, as [ firnily | tion, if they are very numerous, In the winter of 
believe, by cholic, oeeasioned by his stomach be-|1829, a man in my employ kept a horse in my 
ing disordered originally by the depredations of | stable. He was seldom used, and put to no hard 
hots, Fhe last mentioned horse died at a dis- ‘service. Tle wasnot meanly poor wien he came, 
tance from home, [did not see him afier he was’ but rather lean. He had whit good English hay 
taken ill and had no opportunity to examine the) he would eat, and grain daily, Still to my ou. 
condition of bis stomach, The more remote cause! prise he seemed to gain no flesh, At length he 
of his death is therefore a matter of conjecture.! was seized with cholic, which caused an entire 
A case, however, has come under my observa | stoppage in his bowels. We could not remove it 
tien, Which I cannot reconcile with the new theo-| by catharties or ‘clysters, After death I exeme 
ry of Mr Warden. To illustrate this case | must! ined his stomach myself, could find only 2 or 3 
first refer to another. In February, 1828, one of hots, and those of small size. Yet there was abund- 
the horses aboye mentioned died, after having been ant evidence of their former ravages, 


About two 
ill about 24 hours, 


As soon as he could be skin- | thieds, [ should think more, of the inner coat of 
neil, T commenced dissection to ascertain the cause his maw had been eaten away clean long ago, as 
of his deat. On coming to the stomach [ found was evident by a searred rim, or head, plone the 
very many bots, and about two thirds of the in-/ edge of the portion not consume ; showing that 
ner or villous coat of the stomach entirely eaten nature had been making an ineffectnal effort to 
away —nol eaten through ; as the outer or muscular repair the injury, after the plunderers had finish. 
coat remained almost entire. Now if their object’ ed their brief existence and retired. I may be told 
had been to make their Goenye as speedily as pose | it is not absolutely certain this injury was caused 
sible from the stomach of the dead animal, they by bots. Yet appearances so exactly correspond- 
would not have passed over so much surface. ed to those in the case of my own horse where I 
They might have eaten through in any part, im-| found them in the very act, that Ihave nota 
mediately. Now could it have been their object) doubt upon the subject. If the knife had been 
to gorge themselves at last with one desperate meal japplied, as recommended by Mr Harden, this horse 
of flesh. Ten times their number, voracious as| might possibly have been relieved, for the time ; 
they appear to be, could not have devoured so|tut never could have been a serviceable “aang 
mach, ia the time that elapsed between the deat! | fis intestines were greatly inflamed, and distend- 
of the horse and the time of dissection, Tn faet,}ed like blown bladders, by the air produced by the 
they discovered no disposition to leave the maw fermenting undigested food, that was stowed away 
of the horse. Atihe lower passage where it ap-|in them. Many cases described to me by others, 


peared to have been thinner they had caten| still more confirm me in the belief, that bots do 
through in shreds ; but had not made 


their ¢s-] prey upon the stomach of the living horse as their 
cape, Where most of them were present, they} natural food, It did not occur to me in deseribing 
seemod leisurely at work, to satisfy their natural| the case of my own horse, but I might have adi. 
appetite. ed, that I kept many of the bots several days, 
_T published some remarks upon this case at the | under various experiments and often applied them 
time, in the New England Farmer with a refer- to the stomach of the horse after soaking it in 
ence to the natural history of this insect in’ the] warm water. They uniformly seemed at fheawe 
4th volume of the New England Farmer, page 345, firmly applied their hooks and went to work, geod. 
by Doct. Green of Mansfield, a gentleman well ily sucking any blood that flowed from the mi- 











known to be one of our most learned entomolo-| nute vessels, For many interesting particulars, 


dered incapable of performing its natural functions, 
When they leave the horse, having atiained their 
crowth, they leave him peculiarly liable to cholic, 
for his food ean never atter be well digested, and 
much of it will pass through him but imperfeetly 
digested, always a pretty certain indication of dis- 
ease, of an unhealthy or unsound state of the stom- 
ach. IT will not further extend this article, to 
comment particularly upon the theory of Mr 
Harden. The attentive reader will perceive that 
his facts may easily be accounted for, without 
adopting his theory. It is very natural, for in- 
stance, that bots, when disturbed by dissecting or 
handling the place of their abode, should endea- 
vor speedily to hide themselves from observation, 
But this is one thing, and leisurely eating away 
the inner coat of the stomach, leaving the oufer 
nearly entire, is quite another. 

At this season of the year, it may not be amiss 
to add a few words on the proper moide of treat- 
ment forthe bots, It is evident they cannot be 
killed within the horse, without endangering his 
life. The object therefore is to administer some- 
thing which they may prefer to feeding upon his 
stomach, to induce them to let go their fast bold; 
and then to discharge them as speedily as possible 
by the most active and powerful cathartics. If a 
horse is violently attacked, first give him laudanum 
to reduce the spasms. Bleed freely in the jugular 
vein. But [ think there is danger in bleeding any 
animalltill he fails. Turn down a quart or two of 
the blood, warm as it flows ; or give that quantity 
of warm milk and molasses ; and in a few minutes 
a powerful dose of castor oil, or other like medi- 
cine. Cramming down the entrails of a fow] may 
be considered a ludicrous prescription, and indeed 
I should never think of recommending it Suill I 
have heard of cases so well attested of relief being 
gained by it that T can easily conceive it to be a 
rare dainty to the insects, in the failure of their na- 
tural food, Respectfully, 

Lemvuet Capen. 


From the Springtield Whig. 


INDIAN CORN, 

Mr Excprince—If you think the following 
worthy of a place in your columns, or of being 
read by my brother farmers in the valley of the 
Connecticut, it is at your service, I live out east, 
as you say in Springfield ; but my farm, by good 
husbandry, produees as good crops, and in as great 
abundance, as any of the lands in your meadows, 
under the best possible state of cultivation. 

Last spring I ploughed up a piece of green 
sward, measuring about five acres, an:| prepared 
it for corn as well as the means would permit.— 
After ploughing, thirty loads of manure to the 
acre were spread over the ground and thoroughly 
mixed with the earth by the harrow, without dis- 
turbing or breaking up the sward. The ground 
being now prepared, on the 30th of May I plant- 
ed my corn. A small quantity of ashes, lime and 
plaster of paris, mixed together and prepared for 
the purpose, was introduced at the time of plant 
i0g, or put in the hill. Of this mixture or com- 
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position, there were two anda lLalf bushels of | 
lime, the like quantity of plaster, aud twenty five 
bushels of ashes for the whole five acres, } 

The corn was hoed but twice, although a third | 
hoeing is usually considered indispeusable among 
good farmers in this part of the country, yet in| 
this case it was unnecessary and impracticable, so | 
rapid and luxuriant was the growth, In ordina.! 
ry seasons, [should have expected a good crop ; 
the bud, though rather light, having been well! 
prepared, according to my Views and experience 
in agriculture, But the crop was enormous and | 
unheard-of in this section of the county, and it is 
believed seldom equalled in any other, From 
one acre, being no more than a fair averege with 
the rest, I gathered 153 1-2 baskets of good | 
sound ears of corn, A few baskets have been 
threshed, which yielded 22 1-2 quarts to the bask- | 
et making in the whole, from one acre, but a frac- | 
tion less than 108 bushels of good clean mer- | 
chantable corn, 

Now, 540 bushels of corn from five acres is 
quite a corn story indeed, but there’s no mistake ; | 
it is literally true, and can be verified by a cloud | 
of witnesses. As I have before remarked, the 
acre taken as the basis of my calculation, was 
only a fair average with the other four; and the 
result slows the unprecedented yield of one hun- 
dred and eight bushels of corn tothe acre. And 
this, let it be remembered, was upon an old farm 
out east, a section of country better fitted, as the 
passing traveller might suppose, for white beans 
than Indian Corn. 

Now I challenge any farmer in old Hampshire 
to give a better account of the works of his own 
hands, the past season, than | have done. And | 
even Jilliam Cobbett himself may enter the list, 
if he so please, provided he appoints an agent 
here also, to see that there is fair play. 

Cuarves Buesre. 


' 
} 
| 
} 
| 


Palmer, Dec. 3, 1831. 





From the New York Advocate. 


Mansrietp, Conn. Nov, 24. 

Dear Sirn—The history of any useful art is, 
probably, as important in the records of a nation, 
as battles and bloodshed ; it certainly is more en- 
dearing to the philanthropist, The progress in 
the art of making silk in this country has been 
tardy in the extreme. It is now above 70 years 
since Doctor Aspinwall, a native of this town, 
urged on by patriotism, used his best exertions to 
introduce the culture of silk. He sueceeded in 
making small commencements at New Haven, 
on Long Island, and at Philadelphia, by causing 
orchards of mulberry trees to be planted. He had 
a warm and useful coadjutor in the Rev. Doctor 
Stiles, of New Haven. One half of an ounce of 
mulberry seed was sent to every parish in the state 
of Connecticut, with such directions as their 
knowledge ofthe business enabled them to impart. 
Through their exertion the legislature in 1783 
was induced to grant a bounty on mulberry trees 
and raw silk. From some cause, which does not 
appear, the legislature ina few vears withdrew | 
the bounty. In 1793 there were raised in this 
town 265 lbs, of raw siik, It being the residence 
of Dr Aspinwall, it is presumable, from his well 
known zeal in the cause, that this result was ow- 
ing, in some measure, to his superintendence and 
direction. Let that be as it may, there has been 





a regular, but slow, progression here ever since. 








A short time since a few enterprising individu- 
als united, and have established a small silk facto- 
ry under the direction of Me Edward Golding, a 


regular bred English manufacturer of silk, —They | 


have 32 swifts, for winding hard silk ; 32 spindles 
for doubling 5 7 dozen of spindles for throwing ; 
7 dozen of spindles for spinning ; 32 spindles for 
soft silk winding and 2 broad and 1 fringe silk 
There is) machinery enough prepared 
sufficient to keep 30 broad silk looms in operation. 


loons. 


but 50 could be employed to advantage. The 
cocoons are worth three dollars a bushel, and the 
company have on hand between four and five hun- 
dred bushels. 

The most perfect of the cocoons are selected 
for breeding. They will hatch out, usually, ina 
week, oftentimes in 24 hours. 
500 eggs. The eggs when first laid are of a glut- 
deposited on, The usual mode is on sheets of 
paper. ‘These are preserved in cool dry places, 
as much out of the air as possible, till the mulber- 
ry leaves are sufficiently large for subsistence. 
As soon as that is the case, they are exposed to a 
current of warm air, when they soon hatch, and 
immediately take the leaves. From this time till 
the cocoon is completed, does not exceed six 
weeks, As soon as the worms have eaten their 
fill, small bushes are prepared for them to com- 
mence the formation of the cocoon, The com- 
mencement is not unlike the first movements of 
the spiderin weaving his web. When the co- 


| coons are completed, all that are not selected for 


breeding, are cither baked or steamed till the worm 
is dead. All moisture must be extracted from 
them before they are laid away. 

Mulberry trees, to make good silk, should be 
planted in arich soil, The larger and more vigor- 
ous the tree, the better the silk, Jt is a common 
error iu supposing that slight and thin leaves will 
make good silk. The best way to plant an orch- 
ard of mulberry trees, is, afier selecting a good 
soil, to plant them 25 feet apart, or about 100 
trees the square acre. 
better the silk, When the trees are planted 25 
feet apart, there is room for cultivating the land 
—and such cultivation is esteemed in Mansfield 
an advantage to the growth of the trees.—40 lbs. of 
raw silk is considered a fair production from an acre. 





From the Kennebec Journal. 
Al healthy and prosperous Agricultural 
necessary to the prosperity of other 
the community. 

I propose to consider a few of the more pro- 
minent classes of society and their relation to ag- 
riculture, and shall begin with the trader, With- 
out the prosperity of agriculture, traders may sel] 
toa few wandering fishermen and Jumbermen : 
the one promises to pay when he makesa good 
fare, otherwise itis lost forever—the other, when 
he sells his lumber ; but experience has shown, that 
before there was considerable farming here lum- 
bering was carried on to so little advantage (being 
dependent on other States for provisions, &c,) that 
the sales would but seldom pay the expense ; hence 
the proverb—that lumbering men would lose 
more than they would make. But lez there be a 


communily 
classes in 


prosperous agricultural community, and the sales 
are made to substantial and safe men, and the trader 


The larger the tree, the} 


‘They have only LL hands employed at present, | 


does extensive and safe business, and becomes 
wealthy accordingly, (if he has the necessary res 
quisites for a trader.) merchant sella 
extensively to the trader and he prospers ; but 
when the trader sold to the lumbermen aud fisher- 
men, those that can remember forty years back, 
know it was fur otherwise, 


Now, the 


I myself cun Tre- 
member when retailing goods was the most dan- 
gerous business a man could be employed in, 
But the preetice of law aud plysie was equally 
embarrassed, and few did or could live by these 
professions compared with the number how sup. 
ported among us, even with the present state of 


agriculture, owing, as l believe, to the improve- 
iment of agriculture, although it is far from being 
© 


They are exceed. | 
ingly prolific ; asingle miller will frequently lay | 


| 


what it might be, and what it should be, Me- 
chanics are alike benefited with the classes be- 
fore mentioned, I might compare the hearers and 
the preachers of the everlasting guspel with and 


| . . . . . . 
/without a flourishing farming interest; but the 
inous substance, and adhere to whatever they are | 





above hints go very far in my opinion, to prove 
tliat all classes are deeply interested in the pros- 
perity of agriculture among us, for we are a state 
whose capital is land, and it must be of vital 
importance, that the best use be made of it. I 
do think thatit has been made to appear that our 
climate is better calculated for farming purposes, 
than one far to the south. Where is there a 
flourishing nation on earth, without a flourishing 
agricultural interest’ in ihe nation? Wherever 
there is a flourishing agricultural people, there are 
effective agricultural sovieties, and without such 
societies agriculture has never, and probably will 
never flourish ; labor will become, as here, disrep- 
utable, and agriculiure ful) in a good measure into 
disrepute, Youth becomes idle, The profes- 
sions crowded, and the physical strength of the 
country seek a living in other parts of the world. 
Could [ make iny voice to be heard from York to 
Washington, [ would say, Maine, see to your farm- 
ing interest as the foundation of all others. 
A FARMER. 

On the proper Cultivation of the Gooseberry.— 
When the plants are two years old take them up 
from the nursery end trim off allthe suckers, and 
lower branches, leaying only one stem with a few 
branches at the top, Plant theminua rich light 
soil in a moist situation, and where they will be 
partially shaded by branches of trees. In the 
autumn, cover the ground around them with «ma- 
nure from the cow yard. ‘The latter end of Feb- 
ruary thin outthe branches very much, cutting 
them off close to the stem, taking out all such as 
cross each other, but be sure not to shorten the 
branches, for that causes them to throw outa 
great deal of wood and very litte fruit. In the 
spring a quantity of young suckers will come up 
round the stem, all these must be cut off when 
green, as“also any others that grow in the middle 
of the bush, which must be kept open 80 as to 
admit the air freely, It is alsoa great support to 
the bush to drive a stake into the ground close to 
the stem, as keeping it steady causes the fruit to 
be larger. This treatment is to be continued an- 
nually, and the fruit instead of depreciating as is 
usual, will rather improve in size,as has been 
proved by some planted 15 or 20 yearsago. The 
ground must be spaded in the spring and kept 
perfectly clear of weeds,—American Farmer. 


$1300 were subscribed in Salem, iv two days, 
to provide fuel for the poor. 
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ADDRESS, | 
DELIVERED BRFORE THE WORCESTER 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Octopen 20, '831, 

BEING THEIR THIRTEENTH ANNIVERSARY CATTLE SHOW AND 
EXHIBITION OF MANUFACTURE*. 


BY OLIVER FISKE, M.D. 

As the general history of Agriculture may be 
considered an appropriate subject for the contem- 
plation of an audience, whose object is to improve 
in its science ; and as the avocations of a farmer 
render it impossible to trace this history through 
the numerous treatises which have been written 
on the gubject, I doubt not it will be acceptable to 
devote a few moments to its pleasing retrospect, 
This course, though in itself of littl practical 
utility, may disclose facts, interesting aud useful 
to the modern farmer. I shall attempt, moreover, 
in the prosecution of my plan, to render a dry 
subject more interesting, by occasional irrigations, 
or by discursive rambles into more enlivening 
fields, The fair portion of my audience, who may 
find no attraction in the dull progress of Lusban- 
dry, in any sense, as derived from history, may 
enjoy a pleasing abstraction in a mental Episode, 
while the Play isin rekearsal. Let them choose 
the same period—and for their subject, the same 
progress from their owa degradation, in having 
heen the lowest menia!s of this employment, to their 
final emancipation —when lordly man, from civili- 
zation aml refinement, accorded them the rank 
intended by their Creator, and surrendered the scep- 
tre. The ore of history is drawn, in its crude state, 
from the mines, When smelted by the discover- 
er, and put into circulation as carrency, the dealer 
in such commodity is not to be deemed a purloin- 
er, although ¢ the image aml superscription’ on 
the coin he passes may beara resemblance to the 
features, or other peculiarities of the personage 
who first gave the impress, and stamped its value. 
This remark may be deemed both pertinent and 
prudent, where an appropriation from the store- 
houses of others, which a narrator has occasional- 
ly, and from necessity, entered, must be detected 
in the massy material he withdraws.* 

The antiquity of the art of husbandry is, un- 
doubtedly, prior to all other arts, Itis coeval 
with mas, The calls of nature, independent of 
the mandate from Heaven to cultivate the earth, 
instinctively pointed to this means of relief. 

The prodigious length of life which the ante- 
diluyians enjoyed, must have been favorable to the 
advancement of arts and sciences, especially of 
agriculture. This science, nowever, seems not 
to have been much cultivated at this early period ; 
for Noah is thé first on record whe * became a 
husbandman, and planted a vineyard, though 
Adam, for centuries, had cultivated a garden, In 
the days of Abraham, and in some successive ages, 
men lived in a shepherd state, and subsieted, with 
their flocks and herds, not so much by cultivating 
the earth, as by gathering its spontaneous produc- 








* In the arnunciation of my subject, and in some of 
the details of its history, 1 have availed myself of a 
half sheet manuscript found anong my papers, without 
positive evidence of its originality. But by the advice of 
friends, most likely to have noticed it had it appeared in 
tne same form elsewhere, [ have ventured to embody it. 
If a stray, 1 knew not why it came into my inclosure : | 
or should remain there without an appropriate mark, | 
should it be claimed, its use will be considered an ample 
compensation for its keeping. No one can successfully | 
explore this region of science, without falling into the | 
broad and luminous track of Loudon; and culling from | 


the fruits and flowers he has bountifully strewed by the 
way side, 
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tions ; but, in proportion as population increased, 
agriculture became necessary. 

Different nations have ever been in a different 
state of civilization ; and agriculture, its offspring, 
has at all times, been in different degrees of im- 
provement among different nations, at the same 
period. From the earliest accounts of the eastern 
nations, we have reason tobelieve that agriculture, 
in all staves of their civilizmion, was understood in 
considerzble perfection ; for they appear to have 
heen always supplied, not only with the necessa- 
ries, but with the greatest luxuries of life. High 
birth, or rank, did not at that time make any dis- 
tinction ; for agriculture was considered as the 
most honorable employment. Then, as now, the 
highest classes were in the rank of working men ; 
and the working classes were emulous of their 
distinction. 

It is related of the ancient Persians that their 


deur, like our first magistrates, to eat with hus- 
bandmen. 
eating their substance, their rich repast was in 
holding their ploughs. This is the highest evi- 
dence of the respectable standing, and of their 
estimation of husbandry. 

The precepts of their religion, as taught by 
their priests, included the practice of agriculture. 
It was a maxim of the Zendavesta, that he who 
sows the ground with diligence and care, ic mere 
acceptable to the gods, and acquires a greater 
degree of religio is merit than he could have gain- 
ed by ten thousand prayers. 

The Chaldeans, who inhabited the country 
where agriculture derived its birth, carried this 
valuable art, to a degree of perfection, bordering 
on modern improvement, They cultivated their 
lands with great assiduity, and seemto have dis- 
covered some means of restoring fertility to an ex- 
hausted soil; for they obtained a succession of 
plentifal harvests, and consequently, were not un- 
der the necessity, as their predecessors had been, 
of changing their situation for the support of them- 
selves and thir numerous flocks and herds. This 
was a momentous achievement in the art, and is 
the sound criterion of its hightest advancement. 

There is no cireamstance in the history of man 
which so forcibly points to the degradation to 
which he is susceptible, as the fact, that the arts 
Which seem necessary to his existence, are subject 
to be neglected and lost, Causes which gave 
them birth, in a measure, cease to operate, and 
they are forgotten in a removal from the place of 
their origin. 

The children of Noah, who settled in Europe, 
doubtless carried with them a knowledge of agri- 
culture; but his decendants, who took possession 
of Greece, were such a savage race, as to subsist 
upon herbs and roots, in common with the brute. 
Pelasgus taught them the culture of the oak, and 
the use of acorns as food; for which services di 
vine honors were paid him, After this period, the 
Athenians taught the use of corn to the rest of the 
Greeks, They soon perceived that bread was 
more nutritious, and its taste more palatable, than 
that of acorns and the wild produce of the field. 

The ancient Romans esteemed agriculture so 
honorable an employment that the most illustrious 
senators of the empire, in the intervals of public 
concerns, applied themselves to the profession, 
On their return from the toils of war, their great- 
est Generals, as in the oft-cited instance of Cincin- 








kings, once every month, laid aside their grane | 


In China they did better; instead of 








| phant in Africa, reqnested to be recalled lest his 
farm might suffer from want of cultivation in his 
absence, To quiet his solicitude, the Government 
promised that it should be taken care of at the 
| public expense, so long as he should continue to 
‘head thei- armies, Cato, the censor, after having 
| governed extensive provinces and subdued war- 
like nations, did not think it beneath bis dignity to 
| write a treatise on agriculture. 

, In England, where this art is now advanced to 
great perfection, litle is known of its progress 
juntil the 14th century; and not until the begin- 
| ning of the 16th century was it there taught as a 
‘science. Atthistime Fitzherbert, judge of the 
;Ccommon Pleas, shone forth with distinguished 
eminence in the practical parts of husbandry. He 
|appears to have been the first Englishman who 
| studied the nature of soils, and the laws of vegeta- 
|tion, with philosophical attention. Many valua- 
ble and important improvements have been made 
iu English husbandry, within the last century ; and 
many writers have performed a most essential 
service, by enlighiening the minds of their coun- 
trymen, and exciting thei to emulation, 

About the year 1600, the Flemings became 
distinguished for the practice of agriculture. Not 
so much to the fertility of the soil were they in- 
debted for their preeminence, as to the general 
equality of the inhabitants, their information and 
industry, but principally to system in all their ope- 
rations. These combined, gave a productiveness 
to their labors, never equalled in any other coun- 
try. ‘In Flanders,’ says Loudon, ‘ the gentlemen 
are all farmers ; but the farmers do not all aspire 
to be gentlemen—and the farm-servants, who are 
treated with kindness and delicacy, feel the bene- 
fit.’ Farming was their trade, aud theie mystery in 
it they endeavored to keep a secret from the rest 
of the world, To make « farm, as near as possi- 
ble, resemble a garden, was their leading idea of 
geod busbandry. Such a correct principle at first 
setting out, led them of course, to undertake the 
culture of small estates only, which they kept free 
from weeds, frequently turning the ground, and 
manuring it, both plentifully and judiciously, 
When by this method they had brought the soil 
to a proper degree of mellowness, purity and 
health, they chiefly cultivated the most delicate 
grasses, as the surest means of obtaining a certain 
profit, from a small estate. A few years’ experi- 
ence was sufficient to teach them, that ten acres 
of the best vegetalles for feeding stock, properly 
managed, would support a larger number of graz- 

ing animals than forty acres of common farm grass 

}on land badly cultivated. The Flemings were the 
| first among the moderns who ploughed in growing 
crops for the purpose of fertilizing the earth, 

At this early period, the art of husbandry had 
acquired its angustan age. The rest of Europe 
have but lately groped their way to the splendid 
eminence on which agriculture was placed by this 
yet unrivalled people. More than two centuries 
have elapsed in arguments and experiments, to 
| prove and illustrate the doctrines of her simple 
‘eade, They should be transcribed into the text- 
hook, and become the manual of every farmer as 
his most perfect guide. These simple elements 
comprise all that need be known and practised in 
this long vexed and complicated calling, and will 
prove the Philosopher’s stone to those who faithful- 
ly follow them. 


It will be perceived that the doctrine of rotation 














natus, were impatient to be again employed in the 
peaceful arts of cultivation. Regulus, while trium- 


of crops, deemed so essential by modern cultiva- 
tors, was not an ordinance of her enacting; and 
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{ doubt whether it will ever be found essentially | 
ne 
both plentifully and judiciously, is duly practised. | 
Under our common mode of culiivation, a farmer 
is thought to ineur a certain hazard of failure 

who ventures upon two crops of Indian corn, in! 
succession, This is generally true. But for this | 
defect in our staple crop, although an exhausting | 
one, good farmers will tind a remedy. Tt may be | 
raised to any extent where the land is judiciously | 
renovated. The evidence is at haud., The plat of | 
ground in this neighborhood, lately owned by Ma- 

jor Healy, and now, by Samuel M. Burnside, Esq. 

has to my knowledge, borne corn for more than | 
forty years in succession, without perceptible 

diminution, Some years since, I had the curiosity 

to examine an extraordinary field of rye 

in Berlin, (Conn.) This was a solitary inclo- 

sure, at a distance from any cultivated farm. It 

was waving with a luxuriant crop. I was informed 

by the Clergyman of the town, who accompanied 

me, that this grain had been raised in this field, 

without intermission, for upwards of thirty years ; 
and that by calculation, the straw, closely packed, 

would be more than sufficient to fill the inclosure 

to the height of the wall. These are important 

facts for the contemplation of the agriculturist, 

although for general use, a ehange of crops, if not 

a rotation, may be found the best mode of culti- 

yating his ground. 

Flemish husbandry suggests another principle, 
which I apprehend, is too little regarded by the 
practical farmer. It is this—the importance of 
more exclusively conforming the cultivation of a 
farm to the productions which, under a good state 
of improvement, and in a marketable region, are 
best adapted to the soil, The spirit of indepen- 
dence, in a farmer, may work the same evils in 
his own economy, as are felt by a nation pertina- 
ciously determined to supply. every want from her 
resources. In both cases, sound wisdom and tue 
policy would direct to an interchange of surplus 
commodities, for such as are required, and which 
might be obtained for less labor and expense. 
The farmer, whose land is most adapted to the 
cultivation of grass, could economically barter 
the excess with his neighbor, for his surplus of 
grain, «This discriminating mode of cultivation 
will be more importahit when a market is found 
for all the various productions of a farm, 

On this head it may be seasonable to remark, 
that it will be found unprofitable, if not impracti- 
cable, to foree a crop against the natural iimpedi- 
ments cf the soil. A recent experiment in the 
production of hemp will best illustrate my position. 
Alluvial ground, necessarily mellow, and rich, and 
free from weeds, is best adapted for its successful 
cultivation. This soil, thus prepared, is the valu- 
able appendage of but too few ofour farms. So 
rare is this prerequisite, and so worthless the 
cropg without it, that the expense of the labor of 
the machinery, and other necessary means for 
preparing the article for market, operating upon 
80 limited a scale, must necessarily impose an 
interdiction to its culture. The experiment is 
highly commendable, and it is fortunate for the 
community, in view of the standing of some who 
have adventured in the project, that its failure has 
tested the firmness of theif nerves, rather than 
the strength of their hemp. 

But I have lingered so long in this enchanting 
region of Flemish husbandry, prolific in theme 





and digression—in displaying the blossoms, and 
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depicting the fruits, which have been reared, and | PLYMOUTH AGRICULTURA . SOCI ETY. 


essary, Where the Flemish mode of manuring | since transplanted as exotics, to other climes, that | 


but little leisure remains for the inquiry, how they 
have flourished. The residue of our progress 
must necessarily be more hasty and concise. 


[To be continued next week.) 





From the New York Farmer. 


PUMPKIN BREAD. 
Mr Fiteer—Sir—As you have in some of your 
former numbers furnished us with directions for 
making Rice Bread, Corn Pudding, &c, I pre- 


‘sume you will not take it amiss if I call the atten- 


tion of your readers to the value of the Pumpkin, 
I presume there is not a vegetable on the face of 
earth, more easily raised, or that is more produc. 
tive; when it is considered that they will grow 
among Corn, potatoes, or on any waste ground, 
and that the seed of one pumpkin will produce 
cart loads of fruit. 

In the fall of 1829, I obtained the seed ofa very 
superior pumpkin, part of which T planted the lat- 
ter end of June following, on ground that T had 
raised two early crops of vegetables from, and 
comparatively of little value to me at that season 
of the year, I began to gather some of the fruit 
in October; it being extraordinary fine, I was 
anxious to save every grain of the seed, but the 
difficulty was how to dispose of the flesh or fruit. 
The common method of making it up into pies, 
would have been troublesome and expensive, and 
I thought them to good too feed swine with. I first 
gave some to my friends, on condition that they 
would save the seed, but they did not use them 
up fast enough; at length my wife tried experi- 
ments to work them up into Bread, Cakes, Pies, 
Puddings, &c, and it was not long before we dis- 
coverel that they could be used so as to answer 
every purpose as Indian Meal, and that our family 
and friends considered it preferable to anything 
of the kind made in the ordinary way, 

The pumpkin is first deprived of the rind, and 
afterwards cut up in slices and boiled ; when soft 
enough it is strained in a colander, and mashed 
up very fine ; in this state it may be used up into 
pies, or mixed with flour for pudding, cake, &c. 
If it be intended for bread, it may be made up with 
wheaten flour in the proportion of one third to 
half. The spunge must be ‘first set in the ordina- 
ry way with est in the flour, and the pumpkin 
worked in as it begins to rise. My wife’s rule is, 
to use as much pumpkins as will bring the dough 
ton aproper degree of stiffuess without water, 
Care should be taken that the pumpkin is not too 
hot to scald the leaven. It requires more baking 
than bread ide entirely of wheat. lam aware 
that pumpkin bread is nothing new, but I am in- 
formed that farmers in the country use Indian 
meal with their puinpkins instead of wheaten flour, 
which makes it more like pudding than bread, 
Those farmers that are in the habit of making 
their bread with wheat and Indian, may find a 
market for their meal more easily than for pump- 
kins, and if they use these up into bread precisely 
in the same manner as thev do their meal, I am 
persuaded they will find it very wholesome and 
palatable bread. Yours, respectfully, 

T. Bripegeman. 

New York, Nov. 21, 1831, 

Remarxs.—We have eaten of Mr B.’s pumpkin 
bread, and find it very pleasant and superior.— Ed. 
Am. Far, 





Atthe late annual meeting of the Plymouth 
County Agricultural Society, Mass, 

The committee on farm produce, reported :— 

That Abner Washburn 2d, of Bridgewater, is 
entitled to the premium offered for the best crop 
of English hay, having raised 8249 1-2 lbs. of 
well made hay on ove acre of laud ; there being 
5862 1-2 Ibs. of the first crop, and 3086 Ibs. of 
the second crop. Premium $10. 

He also raised on another acre in the same lot 
7192 Ibs. well made. 

That James L. Otis of Scituate, is entitled to 
the first premium for the best crop of Rye on one 
acre ; having raised 53 1-2 bushels on one acre 
and 39 rods of land, which is a fraction over 43 
bushels to the acre, 88 00 

That Daniel Goddard of Plymouth is entitled 
to the 2d premium for rye having raised 43 bush- 
els on one acre and 7 rods of land, © $6 00 

That Salmon Copeland of West Bridgewater is 
entitled to the premium offered for the greatest 
quantity of potatoes raised on his farm 1047 
bushels, $10 00 

Also to the premium for the best crop of the 
same article on one acre of land, having so rais- 
ed 573 bushels, $8 00 

That Thaddeus Howard of W. Bridgewater, 
is entitled to the premium offered for the greatest 
quantity of corn on one acre, having so raised 
109 bush. and 7 Ibs. $10 00 





Drying Peaches.—\n a former number of the 
Farmer, we recommended drying peaches with 
the skins on, in order to preserve their flavor, 
We are pleased to find our advice supported by 
the following useful hints from the Southern Ag- 
riculturist—Ed, N.Y. Farmer. 

Two years ego, this coming peach time, I made 
an experiment on a small scale in drying peaches 
with the skin or paring on, and succeeded better 
than L expected. I took the kind called open 
stone, perfectly matured but not too soft, and after 
rubbing all the seurf or down off with a coarse 
wet cloth, divided each into halves, filled the 
cavities with sugar, placed them skin down ona 
portable scaffuld (which is to facilitate their remo- 
val to and from their drying place without hand. 
ling the fruit): by this method the pores are so 
closed by the skin on one side, and sugar on the 
other, that the delicious flavor of the peach is 
retained ina much greater degree than in the 
common way. Could drying houses, with all the 
necessary apparatus, be established, there is no cal- 
culating the quantity of that kind of fruit which 
might be dried, and that, too, of a superior qual- 
ity as respects delicacy and flavor. Proper atten- 
tion paid to this subject, might make dried peach- 
es as lucrative an article of commerce to our 
country as figs to Turkey, or raisins to Spain, 


Alabama Hemp Growers and Manu/facturers.— 
Itis said that some planters in the vicinity of 
Huntsville, Alabama, are turning their attention 
to the cultivation of Hemp, and the manufacture 
of Cotton Bagging and Bale Rope. So far, their 
prospects are said to be very encouraging, netting 
them a much greater profit than the growing of 
Cotton had heretofore done. 














Snow fell at Lexington, Kentucky, on the 30th ult ta 
the depth of two or three inches, aud there was another 
snow storm on the 4th instant. The thermometer fell ta 
4 degrees on the 6th. These facts show that the cold of 
that region is not much inferior to that of this vicinity, 
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(G?We have inclosed bills in this week’s 





will take into consideration the justice of remit- 
ting the amount of their subscription upon the re- 
ceipt of the bill, Where no private opportuutty 
is likely to occur soon, it may be forwarded by 
mail. To avoid the inconvenience of sending 50 
cents in a letter, a 83° bill can be inclosed, the 
balance of which will be passed to the next year’s 
subscription. 





A HINT. ; 
Mr Fessenpen—I saw in your paper of the 
14th inst. an article from an English publication, 
stating that grass, weeds, &c, may be destroyed 
for years, by watering with a solution of lime and 
sulphur in boiling water, Now as that is precise- 
ly the composition that has been recommended for 
the prevention of mildew upon grapes, I think we 
had better pause, and consider, whether, when the 
earth shall become saturated with the composition 
we shall not have destroyed the life of the vine at 
the same time that we are so successful in pre- 
venting the disease. Cc, 
Roxbury, Dec. 19, 1831. 


Ry the Editor.—The old adage, ‘ what is meat 
for one is poison for another,’ applies as well to 
vegetables as to animals. Some sorts of weeds 
(the common white weed for instance,) are de- 
stroyed by barn-yard manure, or pasturing with 
sheep, though either of these supply food for use- 
ful plants, The mixture of su/phuric acid and 
lime composes gypsum, alias sulphate of lime, 
which is known to be a powerful manure. The 
principal ingredient in sulphuric acid is sulphur, 
and sulphur in proper quantities is said to be a 
manure for the grape vine as well as a_preserva- 
tive against insects which infest it. Soils which 
contain sulphur, such as voleanic districts, &c, 
produce fine grapes, owing, it is said, to that in- 
gredient. Salt in substance, or strong solution, 
will destroy weeds ; but is said to be friendly to 
flax, asparagus, &c, when properly applied. Per- 
haps solutions of sulphur and lime may be made 
too strong, or applied in too great abundance to 
vines ; but as both substances are manures, (that 
is food or stimulus to plants,) we should appre- 
hend nothing from their temperate use. Plants as 
well as animals may be over fed, and injured or 
destroyed by articles of diet, which, properly fur- 
nished, produce salutary effects, 


PLANTING PEACH STONES. 
A gentleman, a successful cultivator of the 
peach, states it as his opinion that the principal 





pa- | 


ithe air. 


‘supposes is as deep as peach stones should ever 
| . “ 
,be placed in the ground, for the purpose of re- 


production, 


Sir Humphry Davy remarked that ‘It is evideut, 
per to most of our subscribers, amd we hope those | that in all cases of tillave the seeds should be Jackson, for 
who wish to coufer upon us & REAL PATRONAGE, | sown so as to be fully exposed to the influence of | 


COCOA-NUT SQUASH. 


Extract from a letter from L. Jenkins, Esq, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
to the Editor of the New bugland Parmer. 





And one cause of the unproductiveness) would probably sell for 
of cold, ciayed, adhesive soils is, that the seed is 
coated with matter impermeable to air.’ 


| Sussex, by Sir Charles, 3000 
Volte—The celebrated Pacolet, sire 
, of Monsieur ‘Tonson, was bought at 15 
‘mouths old, by W. R. Johnson, Esq. for 


ee : : 
1170 and afterwards so ld to General Andrew 


300 

Ifalive now and eight years old, he 
10,000 
: Byron, by Virginia, one half for 1560 





l 

| Snake Fern.—Mn Suaw—Dy giving pubheity to 
| the following letter from the postmaster at Ross. 
i ville, the object of the writer will be most readi- 


ily accomplished, viz. to diffuse generally, the 


lknowladeea dy etras.: a 
‘I would here remark (although I trust the fact, knowledge of a remedy for a distressing or alarm. 


may be known to you) that the cocoa-nut squash is, 
in my opinion, one of the most valuable of the fa- 
mily of squashes. I received a few seeds last 
spriug from a friend in New York from which I 
raised a number; three of the largest weighed 


nearly 100 Ibs. viz. 344, 343, and 24% Ibs, They | 


have a high color and are of a very rich flavor and 
make a delicious pie. If they possess the proper- 
ty of keeping a year, as I am informed they do, 
they must be truly valuable.’ 





The following statement, taken from the Ame- 
ican Turf Register, published in Baltimore, will 
give a little insigit into the profits attending the 
breeding of turf or blood horses at the South, 

SALES OF HORSES. 

The appreciation and current value of bred 

horses may be estimated by the following sales, of 


very recent date, whieh have correctly come to 
our knowledge. 


Kate Kearney and Polly Hopkins fer $4675 
One half of Sir Charles, 3000 
Medley, (Johnson’s) for one half, 4000 
refused ' 
Since sold we have understood for 5000 
Annette, 3 years old, by Sir Charles, 2000 
Twice a winner before the sale, 
Andrew, by Sir Charles, 3 years old, 1500 
without having won a race. 
Jemina Wilkinson, 3 years old, for 1550 
And afterwards for 2500 
A winner twice and beaten twice, 
Maria West, 3 years old, by Marion, 1500 
twice beaten—never won a race. 
An Arab filly, 3 years old, unbroken, j 
Collier, by Sir Charles, 4 years old, 1500 
Sold September last, and has since 
much more than cleared himself to bis 
owner, without anything being risked 
but his entrance money, 
Restless, 4 years old, by Virginia, 1750 
Twice a winner—since sold for 500 


Advance on the purchase money has 
been refused. 


Havoe, by Sir Charles, 4 years old, for 





cause why peach stones so frequently fuil of com- 
ing up, after having been planted, is to be found | 
in their being planted too deep, He thinks that the | 
seed generally germinates, but if much weight of | 
earth lies on the pluine or first shoot, it is not 
able to force its way to the surface, and of con-| 
sequence perishes. He says that he has trans- 
planted into his nursery fine plants, produced 


from stones, which had grown spontaneously un- |’ 


der his peach trees, That a good method is to 
sow them broad cast, in autumn, aud harrow them 
in with a light harrow, and when of suitable size 
ransplant them into a nursery, An inch, or an 





to the Rev. H. M. Cryer, of Tennessee, 
Contention, about, 15 or 16 years old, 
one half of him, 
Champion, 3 years old, by Arab, 
beaten once, a winner once. 
King Agrippa, by Sir Archy, 3 years 
old, never galloped, for 
to W. R. Johnson, Esq. 
Star, 
offered by F. A. Pankey, of Tennessee, 
and refused by W. R. Johnson, 
The same gentleman offered 
for Charles—also refused. 


1500 
1000 


1000 


3000 


5000 


| 
2500 


ing accident to which a'l are mere or less liable; 
jand the rapidity with which the poison is absorb. 
‘ed, makes it exceedingly desirable that some anti- 
dote should be applied before it cau be done under 
‘the direction of a physician. 
| The family of Ferns (the first order of the 
,class Cryptogamia) is very numerous. Iam not 
| prepared to say that this species may be found 
labundantly inthis vicinity, but presume it may, 
To the intelligence and respectability of Mr Coopy, 
all who have acquaintance with bim will cheer- 
fully bear testimony. 
Yours, respectfully, VW. Wes. 

Dear Sir,—I herewith inclose you the Snake 
Fern which will cure all kinds of Snakes’ bites. 
It has been known to effect a cure when the pa- 
tient’s teeth had to be forced apart. It should be 
bruised (top and roots) and infused in water or 
sweet milk (the last is preferable) and taken as the 
stomach will bear it, till the symptoms subside. 

















IT have no doubt but that it would be a valuable 
medicine in the case of Hydrophobia. I have 
lived in this nation 28 years and have never known 
orheard of an Indian being affeeted with that 
disease. It is certainly wo:ih atrial. Yours, &e, 
—[Geergia Athenian, Joseru Coopy. 

Sheep in Massachusetls.—A correspondent of 
the Hingham Gazette, states the number of Sheep 
in this state, as contained in returns to the Valu- 
ation Committee, to be as foliows: 

Berkshire, 99,253 | Barnstable 10,868 
Hampshire 54,714 | Middlesex 10,777 
Franklin 46,273 | Essex 9 ,200 
| Worcester 41,100) Nantucket 6,124 
| Hampden 34,820 | Norfolk 3,639 
| Bristol 17,099 | Suffolk 520 
pean 15,603 — 
| Dukes 11,692 Total, 360,682 

From the Kennebec Journal. 
MONEY APPLIED BY THIS STATE 


| To benefit the Agricultural interest, the best method 
of enriching the State. 

| Other countries and States, with much less land, 
jand not so deeply interested in the welfare of 
agriculture, have approriated large sums to the 
| benefit of the farming interest, and are satisfied 
that the money has been applied to the best pur- 
pose, Great Britain has long had her agricultural 
societies aided by the Goverument, and it is doubt- 
ed whether any part of Europe is destitute. 

New York has extensive and active agricultural 
societies ; Massachugetts now applies the sum of 
two hundred dollars yearly to each of her counties 
(if I am rightly informed) to aid her eounty socie- 
ties, and we all know she has a very extensive 





State society, and has had, for many years; and 
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lately a Iforticulrural society is doing much, and 
Maine lias in many cases feltthe benefit of their 
jabors in twenty years, The Nova Scotia goveru- 
ment have aided a very active society in that pro- 
yinee, and E have furnished owe choice animal for 
them. Before the establishment of that society 
they imported bread to a large amount, which im- 
portation they say, has been much lessened. Some 
ofthe reports of that society have been rich in 
agricultural matter: they have shown the absurdity 
of a country situated suo far to the north as they 
are, Where they are obliged to fodder seven months 
ina year, being obliged to sell buteher’s meat and 
purchase bread stuff; they have shown that the | 
cost of raising a huudred of meat is three times | 
that of a hundred of breadstuff ; and yet the meat 
does not exceed the breadstuff but litde in the 
market. We have yet to learn why all other 
places are so much benefited by agricultural socie- 
ties, and have not an object worthy to receive the 
least legislative aid. Can it be that this State has 
neglected their true interest 2? Experience has 
shown that small premiums are best ; but without 
any it is not believed that one hundred and thir-! 
teen bushels of good sound corn would have been 
raised from one acre of ground in the town of 
Winthrop this year, The information ihat is ob- 
tained from a society cannot be obtained from an 
individual, nor is the influence in society as great 
jn the one case asin the other, Witness the good 
dene by Temperance Societies of late. 

I Selieve that man labors under a mistake who 
thinks that we in Maine are situated too far to the 
north fora good farming country, ifthe farmer had 
information, and industry to) put it into execution. 
Teach our youth that we are so situated, and that 
our soil is indifferent, and they will be sighing 
after a softer air, and more luxuriant soil; but 
teach them the contrary, and they will be conter- 
ed here. A sum sufficient to keep many agricul- 
tural societies actively pursuing their object would 
not be felt in any considerable degree, but the 
benefit would soon be perceived, and I should hope, 
acknowledge: by every one. Asmall sum yearly 
would be sufficient, and ‘much better than a large 
one at any one time, Can there be any class of 
people in this state so ignorant of their true interest 
as to suppose they are not interested in agricul- 
ture? In states where tiey have but little sea- 
board there is no difficulty in making the Legisla- 
tures believe it to be their true interest to patron- 
ize agricultural societies, Is it because we have 
three hundred miles of sea-hoard that our Legisla- 
ture lias not aided those societies ? 

If domestic animals are improved ; if one hur- 
dred bushels of corn are raised where only forty 
were before the existence of such socicties ; if do- 
mestic and family expenses are lessened ; if the 
people throughuut the state are rendered more 
temperate and industrious, will any nian-say the 
state is notenriclhed thereby ? and would vot these 
societies have such a tendency ? Commerce and 
the arts are cultivated by all wise nations ; if they 
are extended too far they beget their evils. Ought 
We not as a people to do allin our power to elevate 
the standard of agriculture to its proper level? and 
can it be better done in any other way than by 
encouraging agricultural societies ? 1 would call 
the attention of all elected to the next Legislature 
to the subject, let their profession or party feelings 
be what they may. I am satisfied the subject has 
been too long neglected. There is nothing that 
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against, and state abuses of power that never ex- 
isted, Experience alone can test what premiums 
are necessary to do good ; and the great object ot 
all trustees ought and will be to do good, What 
other object can they have ? JT might state such 
objections as I have heard made, and ingenuity can 
make more, but [ forbear. A Farmer, 
Winthrop, Nov. 1, 1831. 








Cobbett’s Advice to Young Men, &c. 
Just received and for sale at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, 
No. 504 North Market Street, Boston— 
Advice to Young Men, and incidentally) to Young 
Women, in the Middle and Higher Ranks of Life; ina 


Lover, a Husband, a Citizen, or a subject. 
Cobbett. Price 50 cents. 

Also—-A Ride of eig at hundred miles in France, con- 
taining a sketch of the agriculture, &c, of the country. 
By J. P. Cobbett. Price 50 cen's. 

Also—Cobbett’s Ride through the Netherlands. Price 
50 cents. 

The Pomological Mannal, or a Treatise on Fruits ; 
containing descriptions of a great number of the most 
valuable var eties for the orchard and garden. By Wil- 
liam R. Prince, aided by William Prince. Price $1,00. 

One copy only, just received from London, of Loudon's 
Encyclopedia of Gardening, with many hundied wood 
engiavings ; new edition, greatly enlarged and improv- 
ed. Price $11,00. Dec. 28. 

Seeds for Country Dealers. 

Traders in the country, who may wish to keep an as- | 
sortment of genuine Garden Seeds for sate, are informed | 
they can be furnished at the New England Farmer of- | 
fice, No. 505 North Market street, Boston, with boxes | 
containing a complete assortment of the seeds mostly | 
used in a kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as they 
ean be procured in this country, neatly done up in small | 
papers, at 6 and 12 cents each—warranted to be of the | 
growth of 1831, and of the very first quality. ORNa-| 
MENTAL FLowER SEEps wi'! be added on the same | 
tems, when ordered, »s well as Peas, Beans, Eariy 
an! Sweet Corn, &c, of different sorts. 
{7 The seeds vended at this establishment, are put up 
on an improved plan, each package being accompanied 
with short directions on its management, and packed in| 
the neatest style.—Traders are requested to call and ex- | 
amine for themselves. Nov. 12. | 

vesh White Mulberry Seed. 

Just reveived at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 
52 North Market Street— 

A small wupply of fresh and genuine White Mulberry | 
Seed, warranted the growth of the present s ason, from | 
ove of the greatest Mulberry orchards in Mansfield, Con- | 
necticut. Slort directions for its culture accompany the | 
seed. 


By William 
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Tea Wheat. 

A few bushels of this very valuable variety of spring 
Wheat is this day received, for sale at J. B. Russcli’s| 
Seed Store, No. 504 North Market street, from the vicin- 
ity of Lake Erie. Persons in want of it are advised to; 
call soon, as the supply is small, and many were disap- | 
pointed, in not being able to get the Black Sea Winter 
Wheat, from the same source. One kernel of this wheat 
was discovered in a chest of tea in St John, New Bruns- 
wick, in 1823, from which the present variety has been 
disseminaied. See N. E, Farmer, vol. ix, page 105—and | 
vol. vi. page 82. Dec. 14, 

Grape Vine Cuttings. 

Several thousand cuttings of the Catawba, Schuyl- 
kill, Muscadell, and Constantia Grape Vine-, will be for 
sale at John Adlum’s Georgetown Vineyard, near Wash- 
ington city, from now till the first of April next. 

Dec. 21. 3t 

Map of New. England, 
WITH CORRECTIONS TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

A few copies of this map, lately printed, with correc- 
tions, containing all the new incorporated towns, with 
the principal roads, §&c, are now finished, mounted on 
rollers, and folded in cases for travellers—and for sale, at 
the Counting Room of the Daily Adve:ttser, 6 and 8, 
Congress street, and at the Bookstores. Dec. 21. 


Pear Seeds. — 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer Office— 

















the ingenuity of man may not raise arguments 


_ PRICES OF COl INTRY ‘PRODUCE. 








FKOM OT 
barrel.| 3.00 3 50 
ton, 112 00115 00 
** 1125 00130 00 


APPLES, rassettings, : 
ASIIES, es lirst sort, 
‘carl, tirst sort, 





BEANS, white, - bushel) 90 1 00 

BEEF, mess, - barre.) 10 00 10 50 

prime, ° <« | 7% O@ 

Cargo, No. 1, - “ |} 70 78 

BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, - pound, | 16 18 

| CHEESE, new milk, . “| 8 

Skimmed milk, - ie 3 

FLAXSEED, . | 112 1 §@ 

FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street,-  barre),| 5 87 6 95 

Genesee, - “ | 6 31 650 

Alexandria, : “ 575 585 

Baltimore, wharf, . “« | 5650 5&7 

GRAIN, Corn, Northern, - bushel. 70 15 

Corn, Southern Yellow, - | « | 67 68 

Rye, - “| 95 98 

Barley, ° “ 112) 120 

Oats, - | « | 48) 60 

HAY, - | ewt 60 20 

HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ewt, | 9 50 10 00 

HIOPS, Ist quality, - | « | 11 00, 13 00 

LIME, - | cask. 1 00) 1 06 

Pi.AISTER PARIS retails at . - | ton, | 300 3% 

PORK, clear, - barrel.| 16 v0 17 00 

Navy mess. - | «© | 13 00 1400 

Cargo, No. I, 7 = 13 00 13 50 

SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - bushel 1 87; 212 

Red Top (northern) - “ 50, 715 

Red Clover, (northern) - pound. 10) 12 

TALLOW, tried, - | ewt, | 10 00) 10 25 

WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - pound, 58) 63 

crino, mixed with Saxony, “ 70; 

Merino, three fourtns washed, “ 521 55 

Mer. av, ha vivod, - “ 50! 52 

Merino, quai ter, - ee 45 48 

Native, washed, . “ 44 45 

Pulled superfine, - “ 62 62 

Ist Lamb’s, - | @ 55 50 

2d, ” - é 40 40 

a3, « ° “ 28 33 

Ist Spinning, 4 48 58 
PROVISION MARKET. 


CORRECTED BY MK HAYWARD, 
Clerk of Faneuil Hall Market. 





BEEP, best pieces, - pound 8 19 
PORK, tresh, best pieces, - “ | 6 
whole hogs és 
VEAL, ad > se ae 8 
MUTTON, a  <- 
POULTRY, “ 4 8 
BUTTER, keg and tub, “ 12 15 
Lump, best, : “ 16 18 
EGGS, retail, - |dozen. 40 50 
MEAL, Rye, retail - |bushel. 17 
Indian, retail, we ie. 100 
POTATOES, - | es 37 40 
| CIDER, {according to quality] barrei.| 4 00] 5 00 
|] 








Bricuron Marxer—Monday, Dec. 26. 


[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. | 
At market, this day, 735 Beef Cattle, 84 Stores, 900 
Sheep, and 680 Swine—about 430 Swine have been be- 


| fore reported. 


Prices.--Beef Cattle—In consequence of the limit- 
ed number at market an attempt was made to advance 
the price—some qualities may have sold higher. Our 
quotations will be about the same. One yoke were taken 
at $5 75, extra 5 25 a 5 50, prime, 5 a 5 124, good 4 67 
a 484, thin 3 25 a 4 50. 

Barrelling Cattleh—Mess 4125 2425; No. 1,3 624 
a3 75. 

Stores and Working Oxen—-But little doing. 

Cows and Calves—Sales were effected at $19, 21, 22, 
24 and 25. 

Sheep—A few sales only were effected—no prices 
were noticed. 

Swine—Dull, buyers not plenty—a few were retailed 
at 3 a 4c. for Sows, and 4 a 5c. for Barrows. 





New York Cattle Market, Dec. 23.—Beef Cattle— 
About 400 head of fresh cattle have arrived, making about 
800 head in this week, with what were over last—all sold 
at prices averaging rather better than the last week—we 
quote $5 to 6 50, a few very fine sold at $7. Cows and 
Calves searce, and in demand. Sheep and Lambs— About 
1000 in, all sold, as well as Beef Cattle, at prices averag- 
ing better than last week; Sheep $2 50 a $6, Lambs 





One peck of fresh Pear Seeds of excellent quality, 


a 3 50.—Daily Ado. 
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MISCELLANY. 
Quien — ~ = 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 

The President’s Message will be accompanied 
by Reports from Lewis Cass, Secretary of War, 
Levi Woodbury, Secretary of the Navy, and W. T. 
Barry, Postmaster General. ‘The Report of Louis 
M’Lane, Secretary of tiie Treasury, has since been 
transinitted to cougress. Some information deriv- 
ed from these documents follows : 

The Army.—Mr Cass states that desertion from 
the army is an evil, which not only continues but 
increases. ‘The number of desertions in 1826 
was 636 ; in 1829, 1114, and in 1531 will proba- 
bly amount to 1,450, and make a pecuniary loss to 
the government of 118,000 dollars. He suggests 
the expediency of increasing the pay of the nou- 
commissioned officers and privates. 

Mr Cass thus notices the effects of ardent spirits 
in the army ;—‘A very large proportion of all 
the crimes committed in the army may be traced 
to habits of intemperance. This vice is in fact the 
prevalent one of oursoldiery, I aim satisfied that 
ardent spirits should not form a component part 
of the nation. By issuing it, we furnish to those 
already accustomed to its use the means ofa vi- 
cious indulgence, and we invite those who are yet 
temperate to acquire this destructive habit, There 
were issued to the army in 1830, 72,537 gallons 
of whiskey, at the cost of 22,000 dollars, If this 
sum were applied to the purchase of tea, coffee, 
and sugar, for the use of the soldiers, their habits 
and morals would be greatly improved, and the 
discipline and respectability of the army promoted.’ 

Mr Cass says that the moral culture of the 
American soldiers is wholly neglected, and sug- 
gests that something should be done to promote 
their mental and religious improvement, 

The Treasury, Public Debt, §&c.—The expendi- 
tures of the government for 1831 are estimated by 
Mr M’Lane at 39,967,201 dollars. Of this sum 
16,189,289 dollars have been or will be paid on 
account of the principal and interest of the public 
debt, and 14,777,912 dollars for civil list, foreign 
intercourse, arty, fortifications, navy, &c. The 
receipts into the treasury fur 1832 are estimated 
as follows : 


From Customs 26,500,000 
Public Lanis 3,000,000 
Bank Dividends 490,000 
Other Receipts 110,000 

30,100,000 


Of this sum of 30 millions, upwards of 13 mill- 
ions will be required for the expenditures of 1832 
for all objects other than public debt, leaving up- 
wards of 16 millions which may be applied to the 
public debt. 

The public debt on the first of January, 1832, 
will amvuunt to 24,322,235 dollars ; and Mr M’Lane 
states that the government has the means of pay- 
ing the whole debt on or before the 3d of March, 
1833. He proposes to sell the 7 millions of stock 
in the United States Bank ; this, with the 16 mill- 
ions above, and betweén 2 and 3 millions from 
revenue of 1833, would extinguish the whole 
debt. 

Mr M’Lane differs from the President in regard 
to the National Bank. He recommends the re- 


newal of the charter of this Institution, ‘ guarding 
its future operations by such judicious checks and 
limitations as experience may have shown to be 
necessary.’ 





He estimates that the annual expenditures of 
the government, after the public debt is paid, will 
not exceed 15 millions of dollars, and recommends 
such a reduction of the duties on imports, that 
they will not amount to much over 15 millions, 
He thinks this may be done, and at the same time 
a reasonable protection be afforded to domestic 
industry, He would not at present change mate- 
rially the duties on wool, woollens, cottons, iron, 
hemp and sugar, but reduce them gradually in fu- 
ture. 

He suggests the expediency of selling all the 
public lands to the states in whose limits they lie, 
and of apportioning the avails among the several 
states of the union, 

Post Office Department.—Myr Barry states the 
expeaditures of this department for the year ending 
July 1, 1331, as follows: 

Compensation to postmasters $635,029 


Transportation of the mail — 1,252,226 
Incidental expenses 48,304 
$1,935,559 


The revenue from postages for the same time 
amounted to 1,997,811 dollars. On the Ist of 
July last, there were 8,686 post offices. The an- 
nual transportation of the mail by stages and 
steam boats was 10,728,348 miles, and on horse- 
hack and in sulkies 4,740,344 miles.—Hamp. 
Gazelte. 





The Leaves of the Vine are greedily devoured 
by all cattle, especially the cow, sheep and hog, 
which are excessively fond of them. They are 
a great resource during adearth of fodder. But 
it should not be forgotten that the wood will not 
ripen without the leaves ; and that they are a 
great protection against the frost ; as well as an 
essential towards a mature and plentiful crop 
They should not be plucked ; but, as they fall, 
should be gathered, heaped in a dry place, or salt- 
ed and packed hard in barrels, They may be 
packed alternately with straw or hay, which soaks 
the taste of the leaves and becomes a new delica- 
cy to the cattle —Vine Dresser’s Manual. 





From the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 


GENERAL ASPECT OF PALESTINE. 

The hills still stand round about Jerusalem as 
they stood in the days of David and of Solomon. 
The dew falls on Hermon, the cedar grows on 
Libanus, and Kishon, that ancient river draws its 
stream from Tabor as in the times of old, The 
sea of Galilee still presents the same natural ac- 
companiments, the fig-tree springs up by the way- 
side, the sycamore spreads its branches, and the 
vines and olives still climb the sides of the moun- 
tains. The desolation which covered the cities of 
the plain is not less striking at the present hour 
than when Moses wiih an inspired pen recorded 
the judgment of God « the swellings of Jordan are 
not less regular in their rise than when the He- 
brews first approached its banks ; and he who 
goes down from Jerusalem to Jericho still incurs 
the greatest hazard of falling among thieves, 
There is, in fact, in the scenery and manners of 
Palestine, a perpetuity that accords well with the 
everlasting import of historical records, and which 
enables us to identify with the utmost readiness 
the local imagery of every great transaction. 





Cos Cigars.—aA subscriber has handed us for 
publication the following extract from a letter 


there are rogues in Kentucky as well us Pennsyl. 
varia. A box of Kentucky Cigars marked D 
was a few days since opened in one of our stores, 
and after taking a course of very fine cigars off 
the top, the remainder was found transforined into 
corn cobs. A goud way of disposing of the whole 
produce of your cornfield truly, But perhaps the 
maker may have discovered that Cobs smoke 
better than Tobacco, 





Jewe'ry, Watches and Fancy Goods. 

WM. M. WESSON, No. 105 Washington Street, 
Boston, is constantly supphed with a good assortment 
of Watches, Silver and Plated Ware, Jewelry, Cutlery, 
Trays of all kiads, Fancy Goods, §¢, & ce, which be wii) 
dispose of at #s low arate as can be purchased in the 
city. (3 Watches repaired and warranted. 


Sir Thomas Browne’s Works. 

Hiturarp & Brown, Booksellers to the University, 
Cambiidge, have this day published—The “ibrary of 
the Old English Prose Writers, Vol. IIL, containing the 
Miscellaneous Works of Sir Thomas Browne, with some 
account of his life and writings. Edited by the Rey, 
Alexander Young. This volume contains the whole of 
‘The Religion of a Physician,’ treatise on * Urn-Burial,? 
the Letter to a Friend on the death of his intimate 
Friend, and selections fiom the * Vulgar Errors.’ 

H. & B. have a few copies remaining of the first and 
second vols. of this: collection, containing Fuller’s Holy 
Siate, Sidney’s Defence of Poesie, and Selden’s Table 
Talk. Each volume may be obtained separately, neatly 
bound in linen, or elegantly in ealf and gilt. Dee. 21. 





Flooring Boards, &c. 

Of hard Southern Pine, or Eastern White Pine, fur- 
nished to order, ready planed (by steam power) and 
tongued or grooved, of any required dimensions. Quality 
good, and price lower than they can be elsewhere had. 

Apply to E. COPELAND, Jr, 65, Broad street. 


Cobb’s Treatise on Silk, 

Just published, and for sale at the Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store, No 504 North Market street, 

A Manual, containing information respecting the 
Growth of the Mulberry Tree, with suitable Directions 
for the Culture of Silk—In three parts—with colored cn- 
cravings. By J.H.Copn, A. M. Published by diree- 
tion of His Excellency Gov. Lincoln, agreeably to a 
Resolve of the Legislaiure of Massachusetts. Price 374 
cents, Oct. 26. 














(Ammunition 
Of the best quality au: lowest prices, for sportina— 
constantly for sale at COPELAN D'S POW DER STORE, 
6. Broad Street. 
N. B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money willbe ref ndea Jan.1 








Binding. 
Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed 
that they can have their volumes neatly half bound and 
lettered, at 75 cts. per volume, by leaving them at the 
Farmer office. Aug. 3. 





Published every Wednesday Evening, at 3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days fromthetime of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents. 

(<> No paper wil! be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance, 

Printed for J. B. Russeui, by I. R. Burtrs—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the 
wishes of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. 
RussELL, at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 
Market Street. AGENTS. 

New York—G.Tuornurn & Sons, 67 Liberty-street 
Albany—Wm. THorsurn, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphia— D. & C LANpRETH. 85 Chestnut-sireet. 
Baltimore—G. B.Smuitru, Editor of the American Farmer, 
Cincinnati—S. C. PankuuRrst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. Y. Wu. Prixcy & Sons,Prop.Lin, Bot.Gardes 
Middlebury, Vti—Wicut CHAPMAN. 

Hartford—Goonwin & Co. Booksellers. 

Springfield, Ms.—F. Epwarps. 

Siadarepert. EBENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H.—J. W. Foster, Bookseller, 

Portland, Me.—Samvukt. Cotman, Bookseller. 


Augusta, Me. Wm. Mann. 


Halifax, N.S.—P. J. Hotraxp, Eeq. Recorder offiee 








written by a Pittsburg correspondent:—I find 


Moatrea/,L. C.—Henry HILLock, 





